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This booklet introduces elementary school teachers to 
the methodology, climate, aims, and objectives necessary for the 
teaching of philosophical thinking to grade schoolers* The 
methodology casts the teacher as a facilitator whose primary task is 
stimulating children to reason about their own problems. The 
discussion process with hints and guides for the teacher is 
emphasized. Through the process the teacher tries to bring children 
to perceive the points of view of others and to give reasons for 
their own opinions. Prerequisite conditions that the teacher needs to 
establish for fruitful discussion include avoidance of 
indoctrination, respect for children's opinions, and evocation of 
children's trust. Among the aims for the teaching of philosophical 
thinking are improvement of reasonging ability, development of 
creativity, and personal development. Another goal that makes 
philosophical thinking a conscience activity is discovering the tools 
of philosophical thinking — alternatives, impartiality, consistency, 
reasons for beliefs, comprehensiveness, and contextual factors. 
"Harry Stottlemeier's Discovery" <S0 008 127) is the childrer's story 
to be used as a springboard for philosophical discussion. A teacher's 
manual is forthcoming. (JR) 
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The program that follows is fc use vAih Harry Stottiemeier's Dis- 
covery. The basic method and concepts of the program are derived 
from the subject of philosophy, which until recently had been taught 
only in colleges and universities. Philosophical thinking, howe'^er, can 
be encouraged and developed among childran of virtually any age. And 
any qualified elementary school teacher has the potential to encourage 
philosophical thinking among children. 

Of course, to encowrage children to think philosophically is not the 
same as teaching them to think. No one can actually reach another per- 
son to think. But in an environment that is favorable to thinking, think- 
ing is more likely to happen than in an unfavorable environment. In a 
classroom where children feel encouraged by the teacher to think for 
themselves, they often do respond by thinking for themselves. The 
teacher may not be able to teach thinking itself, but the teacher can 
work to create an environment in which the child can develop the 
courage to discuss, to reason, to reflect, to express himself, to compare 
and contrast his views with those of other children— in short, to try out 
his intellectual wings. And as birds learn to fly by flying, one learns to 
think by thinking. 
FORMAT OF TtfIS MANUAL 

You will noHce that the manual is divided into a series of episodes 
which correspond to episodes in the children's book, Harry Stot- 
tlemeier's Discovery. For each episode the manual indicates: 
) . The Leading Ideas in that episode. 

2. Talks to Teachers: A discussion ot underlying issues and 
concepts that it may be useful to know for guidance of the classroom 
dialogues. 

3. Logical Background: In some cases, the text nr.ay present cer- 
tain issues which presuppose a limited knowledge of logic. A greater ex- 
planation of these issues is therefore provided whf unnecessary. As with 
the material in T'alks to Teachers just mentioned, these explanations 
arc not primarily for classroom teaching purposes, but are meant to 
enlighten the teacher in the event that pupils ahouW inquire about these 
issues in any depth. 

4. Teacher's Own Notes: Sinr e all philosophical issues lend 
themselves to diverse interpretations, even the material in Talks to 
Teachers is simply interpretation. Each page of the manual, therefore, 
provides space for the teacher's comments and possible cues for the 
classroom discussion. In this way, the teacher has available on each 
page of the manual, the passage under discussion from the children's 
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book, the editors* mterpretatton of underiyins is5U«^ ^nd the teacher's 
own notes. 

5.* Suagesfed Acfiutfies; It is important that, in this first encounter 
with philosophy, children learn that philosophical ways of thinking do 
not just remain "intellectual,** but can be translated into many different 
forms of work and play. In other words, it is important that children ex- 
perience the connection between the ideas that they leam and the con- 
duct they engage in. Conversely, it is important that they become aware 
of ideas which may be generated by their work or play activities. It will 
be noticed that activities do not stress the cognitive element alone, but 
are equally concerned with the development of the child's creative 
Jmagination, and social relationships. Activities therefore include 
games, puzzles, artistic creatbn or performance, th nking exercises, 
performance of logical operations, and so on, 
METHODOLOGY 

The methodolt^y of the teaching of Harry Stottiemeier^s Discoveiy 
is consistent with the discovery approach exemplified by the book. In 
no way is the teacher an authority figure in the sense t hat his views must 
be considered the right ones. The teacher should rather be viewed as a 
facilitator whose primary task is in stimulating children to reason about 
their own problems through classroom discussions. 

It would be very unfortunate if the teacher in this program were to feel 
that there is a specific amount of content which must be covered every 
day> extracted from each episode, and eventually memorized by the 
students. On the contrary, a successful class is one in which the 
students enter into an excited, animated, enthusiastic discussion about 
something or other in the book . Such discussions are capable of creat- 
ing lasting impressions on children. 

The amount of informatbn or knowledge a child has acquired is less 
essential to his education than the development of his intellectual 
judgment. It is less important that a child remember certain data than 
that he think effectively. It is here that "every difference makes a 
difference/* That is, any difference, not matter how slight, in the child's 
mode of thinking, can conceivably modify his entire thought process. 
For example, a child may, until this year, have been operating on the as- 
sumption that things are pretty much what they seem to be, and 
suddenly he discovers that maybe they are not. That one discovery can 
change his whole life, 

Since the stress is on the process of discussion, and is not aimed at 
achieving any particular conclusion, the teacher does not need to 
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present herself to the children as possessing a great store of 
formation. The teacher instead appears to the class as simply a ques- 
tk)ner who is interested in stimulating and facilitating the discussion 
among the children. She does not claim to be infallibly right or wrong. 
But she may very well express interest in differences among points of 
view, or in confirmations or contradictions of particular opinions. It has 
been observed that in this atmosphere of intellectual give and take^ 
students who had hitherto been withdrawn or reserved begin to put 
forth their opinions because they realize that, in such an atmosphere, 
any point of view has to be respecied as any other, and they are willing 
to take their chances with the er^uing discussion. 

Although one doesn't jFeoch philosophy to children, it is possible to 
elicit from them the wondering and questioning which are characteristic 
of philosophical behaviour at any age. Gradually the children in the 
classroom begin to discover that a philisophical discussion has a differ- 
ent style from any other type of discussion. It is not just a matter of gett* 
ing things off their chests, or being able to indulge in self^xpression. 
They begin to r€ali^e that they are able to compare notes* experiences 
and perspectives with one another. Gradually, they perceive the pieces 
beginning to fit together into an objective pictureof the way things might 
be. They begin to understand the importance of recognizing other 
people's points of view, and of giving reasons for their ov;n opinions. 
Out of this» there emerge' a sense of the value of impartiality, and a 
need to think problems through rather than be satisfied with superficial 
or glib expressions of opinion. 

Although the classroom progr am may include J^uch rigorous aspects 
of philosophy as the principles of logic, teachers need not be perturbed 
if the discussion goes off in any direction the children care to take it, 
although, of course, the teacher must exercise judgment as to the 
relevancy of the discussion and asto whether the length of time devoted 
to any particular discussion is or is not disproportionate. Moreover, 
there is a difference between a "bull session" and a philosophical dis- 
cussion* A philosophical discussion is cumuhtive;\t grows or develops, 
and through it the participants discover endlessly new horizons. The art 
of the teacher, therefore, consists in artfully exciting comments from 
the children in such a was as to keep the discussion building, while yet 
involving the greatest possible participation from the class. The role of 
the teacher throughout the discussion is one of a talented questioner. 
With an eye to encouraging convergent lines of discussion, with a 
recognition that the dialogue is often openendcd and unstructured, the 
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teacher will recognise opportunities for the children to explore new vis* 
taS) just as there will be opportunities to indicate how ideas reenforce 
previous experience. 

Under suitable circumstances, a room full of children will pounce on 
an idea thrown at them in the way a litter oi kittens will pounce on a ball 
of woo! thrown in their direction. The children will kick the idea around 
until it has been devebped, elaborated upon, and even in some 
instances applied to life situations, althoush this latter is seldom 
achieved without the teacher's artful guidance. Yet, when the dis- 
cussion hour is finished, they may make such remarks as "Time to get 
back to our school work/' as if what they had been doing all along wasn't 
school or learning or discovery of their own intellectual prowess! They 
may take philosophy to be nothing more than fun and games , not realiz- 
ing that it may be as intellectually formative ^ anything they might en- 
counter in their school experience. 
WHAT IS A DISCUSSiON? 

A thou^tful discussion is no easy achievemera. H takes practice. It 
requires the development of habits, of listening and reflecting. It means 
that those who express themselves during a discussion must try to 
organize their thoughts before they speak out so as not to ramble on 
pointlessly. Very young children may either wish to talk all at once or 
not talk at alK It takes a long time for them to leam the procedure that a 
good discussion requires. 

One of the reasons that the process of discussion is so difficult for 
children to leam is that they are so frequently lacking in models of good 
discussion with which they can identi^;. If neither the home nor the 
school offers them examples of thoughtful discussion— whether of 
adults with chikiren or of children with children, or even of adults with 
adults— then ^ch generation of children must in effect invent the whole 
process of discussion by itself, because no one ever shows it how. In 
short, there has to be an established tradition of discussion which each 
child can automatically assimilate and identify with and engage in if a 
really viable educational process is to be devebped. 

One of the merits of Horry Sf of tteme?ers Discovery is that it offers a 
model of dialogue * both of children with one another, and of children 
with adults. It is a model that is non authoritarian, ant i-indoctrinational, 
respects the values of inquiry and reasoning, encourages the 
development of alternative modes of thought and imagination, and sket- 
ches out what it might be like to live and participate in a small com- 
munity where children have their own interests and yet respect each 



other as people, and arc capable at times of engaging in cooperative in- 
quiry for no other reason than that it seems satisfying to do so. 

Perhaps one of the most distinctive features of the model is that it 
suggests how children arc able to learn from one another. This is a 
problem that is encountered today et every level of education: there are 
students in colleges, secondary schools and elementary schools who 
try to "make it on theii own" without really seeking to learn from one 
another or to assimilate " life experience of their peers even whcn» 
through discussion, it . be readily avaiteblc to them. 

While some children pt.. ^icipate readily enough but fail to listen to one 
another, others listen intently, follow the line of the discussion and may 
then respond to it by making a contribution which goes beyond, rather 
than merely repeats what has been said. The teacher should, of course, 
be aware of the possibilities that the child who doesn't always listen may 
be developing a very unusual set ot ideas and needs to disregard the 
conversation for a while in order to do so. The harm he docs to himself 
by not listening is therefore likely to be considerably less than the harm 
another child does to himself who, by not listening, is constantly forced 
to cover the same ground that others have already gone over. 

A discussion should build via its own dynamics. Like childien in a 
playground building a pyramid by standing on one another, a discussion 
builds upon the contributions of each of its members. In asking ques- 
tions, the teacher is not merely trying to elicit answer? that are already 
known. Encouraging philosophical thinking is a matter of getting 
children to reflect in fresh ways, to consider alternative methods of thin- 
king and acting, to deliberate creatively and imaginatively. The teacher 
cannot possibly know in advance the answers that children are going to 
come up with. In fact, it is just this element ofsurprisewhich has always 
been so refreshing about teaching philosophical thinking: one never is 
quite sure what thought will surface next. 

U is, of course, important to keep the discussion going. As the 
children hear each other's experiences and begin to learn from each 
other, they will begin to appreciate one another's point of view and to 
respect one another's values. But wlien it appears that the discussion of 
one of the leading ideas of the episodes has ceased to be productive, the 
teacher must be prepared to direct the discussion ioCtfuUu to another 
topic. 
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PREREQUISITES 
FOR TEACHING PHILOSOPHICAL THINKING 

Children are not likely to engage productively in philosophical dis- 
cussion unless these indispensable conditions obtain: 

1. Avoidance of indoctrination 

2. Respect for Children's Opinions 

3. Evocation of Children's Trust 

The goal of any kind of education is the liberation of the student from 
unquestioning belief in doctrines that have been forced upon him, in 
order that he may be able to develop the ability to think for himself, dis- 
cover his own orientation to the world and devise his own set of beliefs 
about it. We vunnot expect children to respect themselves as persons 
unless they have learned to utilize fully the intellectual powers with 
which they are equipped. Every child should be encouraged to devebp 
and articulate his own way of looking at things. Different children iiave 
different values. But if they hold these values thoughtfully, if they have 
given consideration to why they feel and think the way they do, if they 
have given some reflection to their needs and interests and activities, 
this will be an indication that their philosophical discussions have been 
helpful for them. It doesn't particularly matter that they all turn out to 
have different ways of looking at thin^. It doesn't particularly matter 
that they disagree with one another or with the teacher on philosophical 
issues. All that matters is that they get a better understanding of what 
they think and why they think and feel and act the way they do, and of 
how it might be to reason really effectively. 

A course in philosophical thinking, whether for children or for adults, 
can never be guilty of serving as a means for implanting the teacher's 
values in the uncritical minds of the children in the classroom. It doesn't 
matter that the teacher is confident his values are the "correct" ones: if 
this is what he is doing, it is equivalent to brainwashing. 

On the other hand, there arc teachers who feel they must be very 
careful not to reveal any values of their own in their teaching. They 
believe that their method of teaching is and must remain "value-free." 
But such teachers may be deceiving themselves as well as their 
students. For the fact is that no cducatbnal process is "Value-free." All 
teachers reveal their values in what they say and do, if only through in- 
flections of voice, gestures or facial expressions. The teacher of 
philosophical thinking must therefore be aware at all times of ihe pos- 
sibility that he is wittingly or unwittingly encouraging children to adopt 
his own personal set of values. Nor can he escape the fact that children 
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not unreasonably look up to those whose expcnence of the world is 
broader or deeper than their own. His attitudes, whatever they be, arc 
bound to carry considerable wieght with youngsters who arc unsure of 
the signifigance of their own experience. 

Students in a classroom engaged in philosophical discussion should 
feel Jree to advocate any value position they choose to, without the 
teacher's having to feel that he must agree or disagree with each and 
every point. The teacher who constantly interposes his own views runs 
the risk of creating inhibitions in students which will sooner or later 
close off the discussion itself. However, when students have reached a 
point in the development of their critical abilities such that they can deal 
objectively with the teacher's opinions without feeling coerced by them, 
and if the students desire to know what the teacher's opinion is, no great 
harm would likely result from his explaining just what he thinks. 

The question that naturally arises at this point concerns the teacher's 
insistence that participants in philosophical discussions try to be 
coherent, consistent and comprehensive in their thinking. "Aren't 
coherence, consistency and comprehcnsiverwss simply replacements 
for thte personal values which the teacher is being asked not to force 
upon his students?" it will be said. There are two answers to this ques- 
tion. 

a. Coherence, consistency and comprehensiveness are values 
only in the sense that they are standards for effective communication 
and criteria for effective inquiry. They are appropriate to the u;ay a per- 
son should think, not to what he should think. Therefore, they are 
procedural rules, not substantive ones. 

b. There may well be other forms of activity in which children will 
find that these rules are hindrances rather than aids. For example, they 
may find that their play need not be consistent, the chores they do at 
home need not be comprehensive and their poeti.: impulses may be 
stifled if it is demanded that they be more coherent. In other words, 
coherence, consistency and comprehensiveness are appropriate 
values for philosophical discussion and scientific inquiry, but not neces- 
sarily for other aspects of a person's life which may well include 
characteristics of spontaneity and randomness to which the aforemen- 
tioned values are irrelevant. . 

As for the matter of trust, it must be emphasized that most children 
are extremely sensitive to the whole spectrum of techniques whereby 
an adult can condescend to them and humiliate them. A slight or a "put- 
down" will have a momentary shock but it leaves a scar, and that scar 
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means that the trust essential to the learning process has been lost. 
Some people evoke immediate trust from others. But mast of us have to 
work at it patiently. And there is no infallibie recipe as to how one does 
it. 

Basically there are three kinds of situations. Most undesirable, of 
course Is tne classroom in which the students arc afraid to "open up" 
before the teacher because they fear loss of his affection or respect. 

A better situation is one in which the students feel free to discuss 
abstract matters, but are very careful not to say or imply anything which 
would challenge the values that they believe the teacher to hold. 

The optimum situation obviously is one in which the students trust 
the teacher sufficiently so that they are wiping to risk criticism of the 
teacher's methods or values because they know that the teacher will 
consider such criticisms from them fairly. A teacher who respects his 
students and is ready always to learn from them and somehow in nis 
behavior makes this known to his students will find that he has their 
trust. He will be able to recognize that their sometimes critical 
comments or mischievous comments are the students' ways of testing 
him for his reactions. The teacher who, himself, is insecure or defensive 
and who finds criticism from children intolerable will quickly be spotted 
by the children as someone whom they are not prepared to trust. This in 
no way condones student disrespect. However, respect is a two-way 
street and teachers who do not respect their students, their ideas, 
needs and interests and who do not manifest this respect in their 
behaviour are unrealistic if they think their students are going to respect 
them just because they are teachers. 



AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 

What can we hope to accomplish by offering children a course in 
phifosophical thinking? 

h Improvemenl oJEeasoning Abiiity 
One of the most serious difficulties experienced by elementary school 
children is in the area of Ihe drawing of inferences. The child may have a 
prohlem either with perceptual inference?, logical inferences or eviden^ 
tial inferences. 

a. PerceptuQl hierences. A child may have 20-20 vision and yet 
have difficulty drawing inferences from what he sees. He may come 
home to a house where the doors are normally kept locked, find the 
door open, and it may still not occur to him that something is different. 
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He perceives adequately but he (ails to draw the obvious perceptual 
inference. His hearing may be perfectly all right, he hears ihw car horn 
but he fails to infer that a car is coming. This is not a difficulty limited to 
children: there are adults who likewise cannot draw perceptual 
inferences. 

b. Logico/ Ir^erences. Another type of difficulty a child may ex- 
perience has to do with the drawing of an inference from a statement. 
For example, if somebody says that "Winters at the equator arc never 
cold," the Child should be able to infer that the statement, "Last winter 
was cold at the equator" is false. A child should know that from the 
statement, "Some people are tall", it does nof follow that "All people are 
tall." 

c. /n/erences/romfuidence. Sometimes a person is confronted 
by a set of facts of various sorts. For example, he visits a foreign coun- 
try, and he observes parades, children with flags and banners , speeches 
and sinning, and he concludes that "it must be some sort of national 
holiday.** This is an inference drawn from observable evidence. 

Children who experience difficulties with any or all of the above-men- 
tioned types of inferences are likely to experience academic difficulties 
as well. The child may be able to read perfectly well, but can't interpret 
what he reads because he can't draw inferences from the material. He 
may do good work in a laboratory when given specific directions but 
then may be at a loss when asked about the meaning of what he has 
done: he observes effects but has trouble inferring causes. Or he 
observes countli?ss instances of the same kind but can't infer that there 
may be a rule or a law involved. 

Such children way be experiencing an "inference block," and this 
kind of block very likely cannof be resolved by repetitious exercises or 
memorization of rules of thinking. In fact, there is noeasy solution to an 
^'inference block." This course in philosophical thinking perhaps can 
contribute to an alleviation of the problem by helping the child to begin 
the process of inferring by creating a milieu which encourages him to do 
so. Hopefully this course will encourage him to draw better inferences, 
help him to identify evidence, and assist him in recognizing inferences 
that are faulty. Much can be accomplished if the child can be brought via 
his own experience to understand the feasibility of going beyond what 
he sees and reads, and developing the capability for drawing inferences. 
As long as he is stuck with the concrete perceptions and verbal expres- 
sions that surround him on every side, he may feel ao "overwhelmed" by 
it all that he cannot bring himself to get "up and over" all the content and 
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facts and be^n the process of thinking. It is for thir reason that teaching 
which emphasizes content to the exclusion of the process of inquky is 
so damaging to the child in the long run. 
2. Development of Creati\^ty« 

It is an unfortunate part of traditional education that training in logical 
rigor h^s been assumed to take p^ace only at the expense of imagination 
and creativity. As if, for the child^s logical proficiency to be developed, 
his spontaneity and imaginativeness would need to be suppressed. The 
approach taken in this prc^ram supposes on the contrary that logical 
thinking can be encouraged by means of creative activity, and 
conversely, that creativity can be fostered with the development of 
lexical ability. The two go hand in hand* 

In the manual that follows, we have endeavored to suggest various 
kinds of creative play acti\^ties: games, dramatizations, puppetry, art 
forms and so on> all of which directly or indirectly contribute to the 
child^s ability to exemplify his concepts and to explore their conse^ 
quences and meanings. 

Adults aie too frequently prone lo underestimate the heavy penalty 
which our society places upon the child^s free imagination and 
creativity. The more insecure the child's life fe, the more precarious his 
surroundings, the more of a luxury it is for him to engage in a rich fan- 
tasy life, imagining things as they mi^t be, instead of confronting the 
grim reality of things as they are. The inner-city child, or for that matter, 
any child whc must deal on a day to day basis with the perils of poverty, 
crime and other aspects of social disorganization, cannot shake off this 
atmosphere of concrete fact, so as to be able to enjoy the delights of 
fairy tales, and the imaginary escapades of imaginary children and other 
imaginary creatures in imaginary environments. 

Now in the past we have treated the faulty inferences that have 
resulted from invalid thinking as just so much intellectual trash. We 
have failed to recognize ihdA under some circumstances it might ac- 
tually be beneficial for the child actually to explore the results of invalid 
reasoning. This is not to deny that many situations call lor nothing less 
than rigorous, logical thinking. But there are many othei^, in which fan- 
tasy and make-believe are approirriate. The usefulness of the logical 
fallacy in the education of children lies therefore in that it can help 
compel the child to consider counterfactual situations. It is lexically in^ 
valid to dpduce from the statement , "All onions are vegetables'* that "All 
vegetables are onions '* But, if the child is then e.xouraged to contem- 
plate what a world would be like in which all vegetables would be onions, 
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he may very well delight in picturing to himself the details of such a 
world: one would cry when peeling the carrots* one would smell onions 
every time one sliced potatoes, etc* Obviously, this does more than 
Hberate the child's imagination; it frees nis inventiveness as well 

Helping a child growmeans that, at every stage, challenges have to be 
devised which are appropriate him at that stage. It is not enou^ to 
challenge him to devebp his logical ability alone, althou^ such 
development is certainly necessary. But his growth also depends upon 
stimulating his inventiveness and creativity. Unless he can imaginatively 
envisage how things might be, and how he misht be, it will be difficult for 
. him to set himself the goals toward which he would like to grow. 

3. Personal Development 

It is as yet not known what effect this course would have on the child's 
emotbns, interests, inter^personal relational behavior or other aspects 
of his personal development. What has been evidenced in the pilot pro- 
jects that have been conducted so far as a difference of spirit in the 
classroom which could very well be infectious tind which could translate 
itself into a heightened eagerness tc learn and share with others, as well 
as for the development of other aspects of personality. Much testing will 
have to be performed, however^ before it can be confidently asserted 
that the program can produce a significant increase in self-confidence, 
emotional maturity and a general seU-understanding* 

For most children, learning to think philc«ophically takes place 
primarily in the process of interpersonal discussion, and in the reflection 
that follows such a discussion. The child who merely reads the book, 
Harry Siottlemeier's Discovery, and is deprived of the opportunity to 
discuss his inlerpretttions of it with his classmates and his teacher will 
be deprived of a wealth of meanings which the book is cooable of 
suggesting, but which only a discussion can bring out* Most elementary 
school textbooks, it :s true, are not thought of as vehicles for the 
promotion of interpersonal communication, but Harry Stoiiieme\er*s 
Discovery is a children's book that is to be both read and discussed. 

The discussion, in turn, brings with it other advantages. In particular, 
it promotes children's awareness of one another's personalities, 
interests, values, beliefs end biases. This increased sensifiutly is one of 
the most valuable by-products of classroom communication. Unless 
the child hBS some insight into the nature of the individuals with whom 
he shares his life, he is not likely to make sound judgements regarding 
them, it does no good to teach him moral rules, if he is so insensitive that 
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development, that mora! devetopment will be thwa.ied There «n S 
httle re^n to expect sound moral judgment from the child unless it is 
l?^'^^ ^/"Jf JP^^sonal insight, and such insight ,s often the product 
of successful philosophical dialogue. h«"ouci 

However, if it should turn out that these factors are enhanced by the 
program rt may well be that the program has served not simp^ to 

IT^ A f ""^^^ indispensable contribution to this 

process. Any hving thmg goes through a process of growth but the 

under the mfluence of a caring, concerned and knowledgeable teacher 
wauthltT-^'^^^'^^^^ 

mg each other and reducing him to a standstill Under proper 

* t enforcement can generS 

he child a murua//v reen/orcpg set of intelkctuai and emotional ac- 
tm^s which can pull him well beyond where he would have developed 
had these factors been developed in isolation from one another. 
OTHER OBJECTIVES OF THIS PROGRAM 

set'^lfdLSt^f'"""""^ 

1. Discovering alternatives, 

2. Discovering impartiality. 

3. Discovering consistency 

4. Discovering the feasibility of 

giving reasons for beliefs. 

5. Discovering comprehensiveness, 

6. Discovering situations. 
1. Discovering alternatives 

fe.rnltt?'''^''""*!^''" '° '^'"^ alternatives?" How do they 

One way they could do so is by developing the habit of always con- 
sidering the possibility that the negQiive of their idea is or mCht be 
ZmH "I ;k»?° ^"^ '^^^^ "^he sun moves 

that It doesn t. The child who thinks that "the earth is flat," but is at the 
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same time critically aware that the negative possible, will also enter* 
tain the thought that *'the earth is not flat,** Every factual statement has 
a negative which could possibly be true. 

Even more simple and more elementary is taking the idea of something 
(not a statement but just the thought of some thing or activity) and 
finding its negative. The negative of ''playing" is ''not playing,'* The 
negative of 'laughing** is ''not laughing,** We can even say that the 
negative of "chair** is "no chair,** or the negative of *'tabte*' is "no table.** 

Now the child who works with these notions will begin to see that 
when he puts thoughts and their negatives into order^ they begin to give 
him a pattern of alternatives. For example, suppose he thinks of "work- 
ing/* and when he considers the negative, he gets "not working,** But 
*'not working** may be interpreted by him as "playing**, so now he has 
two thoughts, "working** and "playing/* And now he has four alter- 
natives: 

(1) working and piaymg 

(2) working but not playing 

(3) playing but not working 

(4) neither working nor playing 

He may now find that he can apply this set of four alternatives to any 
pair of ideas whatsoever: milk and fudge, or crocodile and triangles, or 
kricles and dandelions, or cards and gasoline. It always works out that 
there are only four alternatives. 

But the child may have been vaguely aware of the alternatives to his 
tiiought, yet not fully appreciative of them as possibilities. Chances are, 
if he*s sick and hungry, that he is dimly aware one can also be sick hut 
not hungry, hungry but not sicK or neither sick nor hungry^. So if you 
ask him, is there a lot of sickness and hunger in the world today, he will 
probably say yes. But if you ask him about the other three possibilihes, 
he will likely shake his head, A world from which sickness and hunger 
have been x^rtually eliminated: impossible! Yet a simple demonstration 
in his own logic would show him t hat something may be possible, even if 
it isn*t at this moment practical or fe^fiible or likely. 

And this is what is meant by learning to discover fresh alternatives. It 
means considering all the possibilities. Nor do these other possibilities 
have to be "idealistic**, as in the previous exampte. A child who is aware 
that he is healthy and weH-fed may never really have given much 
thought to what it would be like to be weli fed but sick, or healthy but 
hungry, or hungry and sick fogefhen.Or, if his family is planning a 
vacation trip, they may discuss whether to go by bus or tram, and he can 
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porant IS to 3ive the child practice in examining situations for alter 
lative solutions that miaht otherwise have been overloSlS 

Discovering impaniality 

the other fellow guilty. And in politics, it is often our view t?™?ur c^ 
d^.e«ndonowron3,whi.hisopponentisincapab:^^^^^^^^ 

si^'!^ " '"'^ P^'^'i'V in itself Why 

Mously. there are situations that will call lor partialitv m . k 
si.ua,K>ns. impartiality might very well be i^^p^tL 

ve"'SXw™rw°''^L":"'""'""^'*'»««l''V»^ 

^rrspcidrr;^!^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

children over the others (or who makes one always the scaLlan t^ 

oa^J 'liTT °' 'T"'^ ^»^' ot im. 

^-.per^nltnCXre Sr^^ ^'^ '° 

wmething. You begin by trying to understand it solely in terms of vo, ,r 

own pointof View. YoumaypaylittleattemiontohowotterZDteC 
exper»nced the matter. Lefs say a friend tells you of a ne3utfcr 
and you get pretty worked up about it, because you Ve certein?te^ , v J 
s,u,.d rule. And all^you want to do at first is .ell e^^^^ 

m.TK T ^ may disagree And vou 

may begin to see that maybe your initial iudoL.n. ?w 
regu^tion was ,00 hasty, Ma^beit'has c^ 1, mX dajf Z 
«e. Or maybe ifs even worse than you first thoughMt to te. ButTn 
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cither case, you've learned from other people's experience. You've 
learned to see things from their points of view as well as your own. 
You've begun respecting them for their opinions as much as you 
respect yourself for your own. And you've begun to rise above your own 
ori^nal, partial estimate of the situation, to be a more objective and im- 
partial judge of the situation. 

Now it's just this experience that we have got to maka available to 
children. It's laying too much on them tocxpcct them to be naturally ob- 
jective and impartial although perhaps some of them are. But they can 
all learn to be and they'll learn a lot more quickly if we encourage them 
by arranging situations in which such discussions as the one above take 
place, in which they can objectively md impartially talk about their 
problems (and not about the ones we'd rather they talk about.) 

Perhaps this discovery of the usefulness of impartiality can be illus- 
trated by referring to a situation observed not su long ago in a sixth- 
grade clsesroom. 

Teacher: Do Lisa and Fran have the same attitude 

towards Harry Stottlemeier? 
A boy: He bothers Lisa, but he doesn't bother Fran. 
Teacher: Why does he bother Lisa? 
A Girl: Maybe he just doesn't like boys. 
Teacher: Why do you say that? 
Girl: I dunno. Maybe she thinks boys are 

always claiming to do better than 

girls, and she doesn't go 

along with that. 
A boy: Well, they are better than girlsl 
Girl: No, they ain't, neither! 
Teacher: What do the rest of you think? Are boys 

"better* than girls? No, don't all 

answer at once! One at a time. 
Boy: Yeah, boys are better than girls. 
TeachcnDo you mean in everything, or just in some things? 
Boy: They're better than girls in sports. 
Girl: They're better than girls in some sports, 

maybe, but there are sports, like maybe 

volleyball, where we're better than they are. 
Boy: There are plenty of boys better 1han girls 

in girl's sports. 
Girl; Maybe a few of them are, but in most girls' 
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sports, most girls are better than most boys. 
Boy: Okay, but in most bo^s' sports, most boys 

are belter than most girls. 
Teacher: Are you saying that there are some girls 

, who arc better than most boys, even in boys' sports? 
Boy: Could be. 

Girl: So it isn't true, what you first said, that 
bos« are better than gijlsl 
The conversation moved along a(ter this to oth«^r topics, but the point 
must have been obvious to everyone^in the class. They had begun with 
very sweeping statements, both boy^ and girls making tremendous 
generalizations about "all boys"and "all gjris". But gradually they had to 
admit exceptions. And gradually each side began to take a more factual, 
•more objective, n.ofe impartial attitude towards the relative strengths, 
of cirls and boys. They compared attitudes and opinions, they ex- 
changed biases, but what emerged was a kind of consensus, with each 
child taking a more unbiased position than that with which he or she 
began. 



3. Discoverins consistency 

It would be very silly, you'll agree, if someone were to say something 
like this: 

Goliath was very big. 
Palestine was not very big. 

Therefore, Goliath was bigger than Palestine. 
The trouble with the above reasoning is obviously that Goliath was 
"big" compared with people, while Palestine wasn 't big when compared 
with other countries. So "big" means something different in each case, 
with the result that the conclusion is false. The person speaking has 
used the word "big" inconsisfenr/y. 
Or suppose someone else was silly enough to say this: 
No man lives forever. 
But women aren't men. 



Therefore, women live forever. 
Once again, a word is being used inconsistentii/. First the word "men" 
is used to mean all human* beings. Then it's used to mean just male 
human beings. So it's an invalid, illogical kind of reasoning, and the con- 
clusion does not follow. 
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Now lefs consider a different kind of inconsistency. Suppose 
someone mdkes a sweeping statement like, "Everything that goes up 
must come down." But then he adds, "Of course, we send rockets into 
outer space, and they don't come back down." He probably isn't aware 
that his second statement contradicts his first statement. And since his 
second statement is true, his first statement must be false. So once 
again we have the problem of a person who takes a position, and then 
doesn't stick to it. In effect, he too is guilty of inconsisfency. 

Now, cases such as those' mentioned above simply represent 
careless thinking. When we realize we've been thinking in a sloppy sort 
of way (and inconsistency is an example of mental sloppiness), we may 
be amused by it, or we may be ashamed of it, or both. But children 
should no more be encouraged to be inconsistent in their reasoning 
than they should be encourgiged to multiply or subtract incorrectly. 
Indeed, how would it be if some days, when we added, say, 4 and 5, we 
got 9, and on other days we got 7 or 16 or 3? Wouldn't that also be clear 
cases of inconsistency? 

Children have to be encouraged to use their words carefully from a 
very early age. They should be made aware of how the meaning of 
words in a statement or paragraph can shift their meanings. 
. If people insist on being inconsistent, the least we can do is challenge 
them to explain their reasons for doing so. Maybe if Ihey can't find 
reasons for being inconsistent, they'll come to think of the practice as 
indefensible, and will prefer being reasonable for a change. 

One final example of inconsistency would be the folbwing remarks, 
paraphrased from a news release by a noted cducator: 
"Although inflation has produced many serious problems in the area of 
higher education, there may be a silver lining to the cloud. The higher 
cost of education will be that many poorer students will not be able to go 
to college. But the colleges have been k)oking for some way to get rid of 
the poorer students anyhow. So maybe it will all work out for the best." 

Obviously, there is a shift of meaning here before the first use of the 
word "poorer" meaning r:conomicalfy poorer and the second use of the 
word "poorer" meaning academicaili; poorer. Doubtless, the person 
who made this statement didn't consciously intend to imply that 
colleges should be glad to get rid of students who were not financially 
well-off, but that's what can be inferred from his statement just the 
same. 

4. piscovcring the feasibility o{ giving reasons for beliefs. 

Let's say you've been having trouble getting to school on time. Your 
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alarm clock's been broken and your car's battery has been run down 
So now your principal asks you if you expect to be on time for the 
assembly program first thing tomorrow morning, and you reply "i 
believe so." 

Hcsurprises you by asking you why youthink you'll now be on time. 

You answer , "Because my clock's been fixed, and I got a new battery 
for my car, and I can't think of any other reason why I'd be late." 

You were challenged to give reasons for your belief, and you did. 
bcKefs'"^"^^' "° challenges you to offer reasons for your 

But sometimes it just happens that you can't help reafeing that some 
be lef of yours has just collapsed. Suppose that, tomorrow morning, 
fully beheving that at last you're going to get to school on time, you're 
about to leave for work in your car. and discover you've got a flat tire. 
What happens to your belief that you're going to be on time? You can't 
continue to believe it, because there's no other means of transportatbn 
available. In other words, you've now got no reason to believe that you 
will be to work on time, so you can't continue to believe it You may 
hope, of course, that just by chance someone will come along and give 
you a ndc - but you have no reason to believe that anyone actually will 

So the point IS that you might as well believe whatever you want to 
believe, so bng as no one challenges you to give reasons for your 
belie s, and as long as the facts as you knowthem don't contradictyour 
beliefs. 

All of your actions, and all of your thoughts, are hinged upon your 
beliefs. You go to school each day in the belief that it's still there - you go 
home each day in the belief that it's still there. You wouldn't do any of 
the things you now do out of habit if you didn't believe things to be the 
way they are. 

But this is all the more reason for your beliefs to be as sound as pos- 
sible. And the way to check upon their soundness is to be able to 
provide reasons or evidence for them. Your beliefs are the foundation of 
your whole outlook on life and of the way you live. Who would want ♦he 
foundation of his beliefs to be shaky? 

Think of it this way. If you were going to buy a house, you wo-ld cer- 
tainly want to check around in the basement. It could be a very nice 
house, but rest on a very weak foundation, with water seeping 
everywhere and bricks crumbling away. Well, the same is true of your 
intellectual domicile; you want it to rest on solid foundations- and it can 
do so only if your belief-system is sound. 
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This is why it is helpful for children to challenge each other's ideas. 
Partly it's done out of playfulness; partly it's done out of 
competitiveness or contentiousness. (As with any same, there's always 
the possibility that it mishi get too rough for the individuals involved.) 
But it's a kind of dialogue that can be extremely beneficial, not just to the 
person asking t!fe questions, but to the one thinking up the answers 
(that is, the person who is being challenged to provide reasons for 
believing as he does.) And it is helpful to all the others who listen m"and 
take note of what is going on: it will cause them to think a little more 
about why they believe as they do. (Always remember that, while the 
children who do most of the talking are invoking their right to express 
themselves, the children who sit by listening intently are thereby ex- 
pressing their right to hear what is going on. And if you violate the right 
of the speaker by silencing him, you equally violate the rights of the 
listeners to hear wha he had to say. But, of course, you alone, as the 
teacher, are the judge of -what is reievar\t to the class discussion and 
what is not. You should not hesitate to terminate a speaker who insists 
upon talking about some irrelevant topics.) To conclude: 

1. It is a good thing to know your beliefs are 
sound and reliable, because you've got to 
act on them every day. If something goes 
wrong, you'd better check out your beliefs. 

2. In a discussion, your beliefs may be challenged. 
You'll be asked to provide reasons for them. 

Thanks to previous discussions, you may be prepared to meet 
such requests. 

3. You may have good reasons for a particular 
belief, but they still may not be sufficient 

to justify your believing in that particular 
way. It's difficult to say just when reasons 
become numerous enough to be sufficient, but 
obviously, the more of them you can find, the 
better. 

Discovering comprehensiveness 

It's not enough for a person to have sound ideas on this subject and 
on that subject, a belief about this and a conviction about that, because 
all these little bits and pieces may not add up to anything. People want 
an organized set of beliefs and ideas for themselves, a body of thoughts 
and values that somehow are related and can be counted on in their 
future actions. 
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adult who stresses beginning with the parts and uhimatcly arrwing at 
t)« whole therefore runs directly contrary to the child s mclmatron to 
begin wth the whole and subsequently discern its component parts. 

In other words, the child has a natural inclination to be speculative 
rather than intellectually timid. You as teacher cannot do better than to 
build upon this natural sense of wholeness which the child demands, 
while at the same time helping him discover how it is put together. 

3. Discovering situations , . . • 

Much is heard these days about teaching children to make decision^ 
for it is assumed, at least ,n some quarters, that children ought to be 
decisive, the way police captains and quarterbacks and business ex- 
ecutives are decisive. Now. there is no doubt that in a situatioTi which 
calls for a choice to be made, the child should be able to make that 
choice as intelligently as possible. Surely if he has the opportunity to 
choose-among different types of play, or different books to read, or 
different things to explore-and doesn't do so, then he is not takingfull 
advantage of his freedom. .... u 

On the other hand, if he is pressed to be decisive m situations where rt 
would be better to wait to see how things develop, or until more fads 
are at hand, then he can very well end up by doing more harm than^good 

by his premature decisiveness. Very often, the child is presented with 
illustrative situations ^ are so skeletal or schematic, so lacking in 
specifics, that it would be very difficult for anyone to make a reasonable 
deciston on the basis of the few facts presented. Yet, it is alleged that the 
child is given practice in decision-making by being pressed to make up 
his mind as to what he would do in such artif^ciaVsituations. Asamatter 
of fact, history is filled with instances of tragic blunders «>rTvmitted by 
people who believed it necessary to be decisive, but who had little feel- 
ing for or grasp of the situations upon whk:h they imposed their 

decisions. , , . *^ 

To exaggerate the importance of a decision is therefore to exaggerate 
the product while neglecting the process. The child must be helped to 
grasp a situation in which the decision is required, and to read the 
character of that situation correctly. If he has doneso, the choice he has 
to make may be easier due to his understanding of t he sit uat«n s struc- 
ture and requirements. 

This course in philosophical thinking at times presents chiWren with 
examples of moral situations/For instance, there is Dale's problem as to 

whether or not to salute the flag, or there is Anne's treating her friend 
Suki as if she were an interesting object to bring home to her parents. 
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Or Bill Beckys throwing a stone at Harry. Or Lisa's accusing Mickey of 
stealing the briefcase, simply on the basis of a hunch. But it is not 
demanded of the children who read these problem situations that they 
say what they would do if they were the characters in the book. Rather, 
they are free to discuss, analyze. Interpret and explore the complexities 
of these moral dilemmas. In this fashion the children in the classroom 
can become more sensitive to the subtleties and nuances of the 
situations which they encounter in the book* And in the process, they 
hopefully will become more acutely aware of the moral character of 
situations which they encounter in their daily lives. 

Philosophy is not a self help course in decision making. In fact, it 
might even make decisions a little harder to make, in some cases, by 
wiciening the range of alternatives from which tochoose, rather than by 
narrowing it down always lo a decision between one course of action 
and another. 

Unless proper and adequate means for decision-making have already 
been developed in the child, forcing a decision upon him, even an ar- 
tificial or idealized one, is only going to be experienced by him as frus- 
trating and perhaps even humiliating. We do not increase a chikl^s self- 
esteem when we force him into situations he is not prepared for: we just 
bwer it immeasurably. 

And what are the means for decision-making which must first be 
developed in the child? They are such things as respect for one 
another's point of view, the ability to identity sympathetically with 
another person s perspective, the capacity to reason consistently, the 
capacity to imagine alternative possibilities, sensitivity to the variety of 
tiny but important factors which go to make up an interpersonal 
situation, and a feeling for the uniqueness of that particular situation 
and what would be right for if, even though roughly" similar situations 
might have been treated differently in the past. Unless the child's 
devebpment in these areas is carefully fostered and encouraged , he will 
find decision-making situations threatening and traumatic. He may 
even use every possible device to avoid such situations. 

Some devices that might prove very helpful would be to let the 
children act out (perhaps in pantomime, so as to give it the zany quality 
of a silent film) situations such as these: a woman with a lot of wild 
children getting on a crowded bus with an irritable bus driver; or an 
overworked pair of counter attendants at McDonalds trying to handle a 
hungry bunch of vacationing school children; or a crowd s reactions toa 
tight-rope walker with an itch; or the family life of a teacher trying to 
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orade papers at home while her own children tear up the house , watch 
television, grumble about doing the dishes, etc. There are countless 
such situations that can be improvised; what is importar^t is for the 
children to identify with them a^id even to act them oiu wrthout stress- 
ing the imperative that they make decisions: Let thedec|s«n ornue. if it 
mustMfiommr^atumliyandwithoutfussorself<omaousn^^^ 

the situation. In short , it would be well to stop making a oig thing about 
decisions, and concentrate instead on preparing children for lite 
situations by encouraging ihem to participate in imaginary ones where 
the emphasis is on getting them to appreciate and enjoy the quality o^ 
the situation, rather than on the choices that may ormav not have to be 
made within that situation. 

The child who has developed the capacity for sizing up situations, 
havingan insight into theircharactcr.havingimaginationastowhat can 

possibly be done to improve their unsatisfactory aspects, and having 
the courage to act on alternatives that seem to him mcst reasonable and 

plausible does not need a course in value-clarification or m decision- 
making, for he is already a morally responsible individual. 
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